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by 

Morris  Zeitlin 

INTRODUCTION 

No  other  urban  factor  has  so  influenced  changes  in  the  size 
and  forn  of  cities  as  developaent  in  transportation  technology. 
Urban  transportation  and  land  use  are  closely  linked.  One  affects 
the  other,  and  their  respective  influences  on  cities  —  good  or 
ill  --  depend  on  what  the  social  order  does  with  either  or  both. 
The  conbined  nisuse  of  land  and  abuse  of  transportation  systens 
in  Acerican  cities  brutalized  urban  life  and  twisted  netropolitan 
areas  into  grotesque  f  oms . 

Most  urban  transportation  problens  in  oajor  cities  result 
froQ  the  lack  of  unified  transportation  planning  and  integrated 
use  of  transportation  nodes  and  facilities.   Cars,  busses,  subways, 
conniute  railroads,  parking  facilities,  highways,  and  airports, 
owned,  operated,  or  controlled  by  different  companies,  individuals, 
and  government  agencies  and  poorly  related  in  function  and  location, 
produce  traffic  jans,  nake  for  wasteful  growth  of  metropolitan 
areas,  and  lower  standards  of  urban  life. 

These  consequences  have  sent  scholars  in  search  of  solutions 
to  transportation  problens.  Many  concentrated  on  transportation 
itself,  as  though  it  were  an  independent  entity,  with  the  apparent 
notion  that  its  nalfunction  is  an  internal  problem  which,  once 
discovered,  could  be  corrected  by  technical-administrative  means. 
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Others,  of  broader  vision,  have  looked  at  urban  transportation 
in  its  relationship  to  other  functional,  economic,  and  political 
factors  and  identified  it  as  essentially  a  socio-structural  problen. 

Above  all,  one  thought  doninates  all  writings  on  urban  trans- 
portation:  the  dire  iaplications  to  cities  and  urban  life,  and 
hence  to  the  very  social  order,  inherent  in  the  increasing  reliance 
on  the  private  car  and  the  atrophy  of  public  transportation.  A 
specter  haunts  cost  transportation  experts:   the  fear  that  our 
obsession  with  individualisn  and  personal  freedons  is  leading  us 
to  self  destruction  by  autonobiles  whose  proliferation  gradually 
brings  our  circulation  and  novenent  to  a  grinding  halt. 
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URBAN  TR.'.NS  PO  RTi^iTION 

ABSTRi\CTS  OF  SELECTED  WORKS 

Blunenfeld,  Hans.   "Transportation  in  the  Modern  Metropolis.-' 
Journal  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade,  Vol.  53,  No.  7, 
July  1962,  pp.  4-7,  36;  and  No.  8,  August  1962,  pp.  4-7,  36. 
(Also  in  the  Author's  The  Modern  lietropolis :   Its   Origins. 
Growth,  Characteristics,  and  Plannin'.;;   Selected  Essays  by 
hans  Blunenfeld.   The  M. I.T.  Press,  1967).   A  shorter  version 
with  the  sanie  title  appeared  in  Queen's  Quarterly.  Vol.  LXVII, 
No.  4,  Winter  1961,  pp.  640-653. 

Blunenfeld  exanines  the  role  of  transportation  in  the  grov/th  of 
the  metropolis  --  the  emerging  new  forn  of  hunan  settlement. 

In  the  19-th  century,  the  'foot-and-hoof"  transportation  of 
persons,  goods  and  messages  limited  the  size  of  cities  to  a 
radius  of  three  to  four  miles  and  crowded  their  factories  and 
hones  at  high  densities.   By  the  end  of  the  century,  nev7  means 
of  transportation  and  communication  expanded  cities  and  set  off 
the  process  of  spatial  division  into  the  four  basic  land  uses 
typical  of  the  metropolis:   the  center  (coujaercial,  cultural 
and  governmental  establishments),  industrial  (manufacturing, 
storage,  and  transportation  establishments),  residential,  and 
open  space  (largely  recreational).   "The  spatial  relations 
between  these  four  basic  land  uses .. .determine  the  needs  for 
intra-urban  transportation,  V7hile  the  location  of  transportation 
facilities  in  turn  determine  the  pattern  of  spatial  dis- 
tribution." 

The  metropolitan  system  of  land  uses  and  its  internal  trans- 
portation system,  the  author  advises,  should  maximize  mutual 
choice  of  jobs  and  works  by  maximizing  commuting  possibilities; 
but  to  save  travel  and  cost,  it  should  also  minimize  the  need 
for  travel.   Metropolitan  transportation  must  also  move 
persons,  going  on  business  or  recreational  trips,  to  and  from 
the  periphery.   Planning  can  reduce  commuting  by  coordinating 
the  location  of  work  and  home  places,  but  cannot  eliminate  it. 
For  in  the  choice  of  jobs  and  hones  "nany  other  motives  are 
far  stronger  than  the  desire  to  minimize  the  journey  to  work." 

The  author  briefly  reviews  the  continuing  shift,  in  the  core, 
from  activities  dealing  with  goods  to  those  dealing  with 
people  and  discusses  the  problems  that  long-distance  routes 
and  terminals  raise  in  metropolitan  development.   The  pro- 
blem of  moving  people,  he  notes,  is  the  toughest  of  all. 
It  stems  from,  the  way  transportation  modes  are  used,  and 
chiefly  from  the  grov/ing  displacement  of  public  transportation 
by  private  cars.  The  latter  continually  reduce  the  passenger 
load  of  the  former  and  force  fare  rises,  poorer  service  and, 
hence,  further  passenger  losses.  Above  all,  the  auto  spreads 
low-density  development  in  the  netropolis  which  public  trans- 
portation cannot  serve  for  lack  of  'sufficient  payload  on  any 
one  line."   Inevitably,  the  gradual  atrophy  of  public  trans- 
portation leads  to  growing  reliance  on  the  private  car  -- 
the  least  efficient  mode  of  transportation. 
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Blunenfeld  discusses  the  advantages  and  linltations  of  each 
transportation  nethod;  the  role  each  nust  play  in  nesting 
different  needs;  the  possibilities  for  conbining  the  use  of 
the  several  nethods  under  varieu  geographic  and  rider-denand 
conditions;  and  the  looning  problens  (and  their  possible 
solutions)  as  work,  play,  and  shopping  places  continue  to 
disperse  in  the  metropolitan  region. 

In  a  cost-and-benefit  analysis  of  public  and  private  trans- 
portation, the  author  shows  that  the  narket  considers  only 
out-of-pocket  costs  and  overlooks  fixed  costs  and,  therefore, 
irrationally  allocates  resources  to  each.   Market  fallacies 
nust  be  exposed,  he  concludes,  "in  order  to  develop  a  conp- 
rehensive  transportation  system  which  allocates  to  each  node 
its  appropriate  role." 

In  a  discussion  of  potentials  and  linitations  of  currently 

considered  technological  innovations,  Blunenfeld  sees  no  hope 

for  a  breakthrough  that  would  "reverse  the  trend  fron  public 
to  private  transportation." 

Finally,  discussing  the  interrelation  between  traffic  and  land 
uses,  he  criticizes  recent  traffic  studies  which  assume  land 
use  as  an  independent  variable  and  traffic  as  a  dependent 
variable.   "It  is  equally  true,"  he  argues,  "that  land  use  is 
a  function  of  traffic"  and  is  difficult  to  coripute  since  the 
behavior  of  families  and  firms  "is  determined  by  nany  other 
independent  variables  in  addition  to  accessibility."  Un^er 
existing  conditions,  he  warns,  transportation  planning  cannot 
prevent  sprawl.   A  land  use  pattern  that  may  relieve  traffic 
problens  requires  two  measures:   1)   Consistently  applied 
controls  over  private  development,  and  2)  publicly  sponsored 
residential,  industrial  and  corinercial  development. 

Dycknan,  John  W.   "Transportation  in  Cities,"  Scientific  Am.erican, 
Vol.  213,  No.  3,  September  1965,  pp.  163-174.   Charts. 


The  author's  chief  observations  and  conclusions; 
1. 

open  society 


The  transportation  problems  in  VJestern-world  metropolises 
are  rooted  'in  the  very  nature  of  industrialization  in  an 


2.  Urban  transportation  influences,  and  is  influenced  by,  the 
location  of  land  uses  and  the  rhythm  of  their  activities. 
Therefore,  "traffic  can  be  manipulated  by  controlling  and 
rearranging  the  land  uses." 

3.  The  enormous  increase,  since  1945,  in  car  commutation  to 
and  from  work  places  has  atrophied  metropolitan  transit 
systems.   Fixed-rail  transit  systems  could  not  collect 
passengers  efficiently  in  a  highly  dispersed  settlement 
pattern,  deliver  them  to  dispersed  places  of  work,  and 
do  both  in  peak  hours  only.   Most  transit  companies  have 
either  gone  out  of  business  or  have  been  taken  over  by 
cities. 
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4.  The  highv;£ys  are  expanding  cities  nuch  faster  than  the 
subv/ays  and  railways  did. 

5.  In  the  car  versus  transit  controversy,  nany  city  planners, 
supported  by  downtown  realtors  and  r.erchants,  oppose  new 
highways  and  car  connutation  for  their  destructive  effects 
on  downtown "amenities.   Others  believe  "the  growth  of  urban 
population  itself  is  likely  to... rule  out  present  nodes 

of  transportation." 

6.  Connuting-travel  costs  and  convenience  favor  the  car  over 
rail  transit.   Also,  the  car  is  nore  adaptable  and  socially 
prestigeful.   In  the  face  of  this,  city  transportation 
policies  have  range-i  between  tV7o  extremes:   fron  all-out 
acconitiodation  of  the  car  to  banning  it  fron  the  center  of 
the  city. 

7.  Greater  accomodations  for  cars  in  cities  have  invited 
nore  traffic,  reduced  tax  revenues,  displaced  nany 
residents,  incurred  relocation  and  other  costs,  and 
polluted  the  air.   This  experience  has  reinforced  public 
and  governnental  convictions  that  "measures  to  accocnodate 
the  denands  of  the  auto.iobile  are  approaching  the  limits 
of  their  effectiveness,"  and  has  led  to  greater  support 
for  strengthening  the  rail  systen. 

8.  "Coordinated  development  of  highways  and  rail  transit 
will  be  the  hallnark  of  any  forward-looking  transportation 
plan. 

Dycknan  discusses  in  considerable  detail  the  apparent 
limitations  of  the  proposed  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  rapid 
transit  system. 

Owen,  Wilfred.   The  Metropolitan  Transportation  Problem. 
Washington,  D.C.:   The  Brookings  Institution,  1956 
(Revised  second  edition.   First  edition  in  1956).   266pp. 
Graphs.   Charts.   Tables.   Extensive  footnote  references. 

Urban  transportation  planning,  argues  Owen,  is  inseparable 

fron  urban  planning  as  a  whole.   Viewing  transportation  as 

a  separate  problem  confuses  cities.   They  cannot  decide  whether 

to  accommodate  the  automobile,  modernize  m,ass  transit  and 

restrict  the  car,  or  seek  solutions  in  large-scale  land-use 

reorganization. 

The  metropolitan  traffic  pattern  is  nov;  irreversible,  Owen 
thinks.  Travel  needs  in  the  sprawling  suburbs  will  continue 
to  favor  the  car.   The  big  cities,  however,  are  not  able  to 
adapt  to  the  auto.   Sired  by  highway  expansion,  the  traffic 
congestion  in  the  center  now  seriously  threatens  the  urban 
econony,  while  the  rising  use  of  private  cars  has  shrunk  the 
patronage  of  public  transportation  causing  its  decline. 
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In  reality,  arg^ies  Owen,  urban  trans portation-denands  present 
several  different  problens  that  vary  in  tine,  space,  and  pur- 
pose of  travel.  Ueekday  peak-hour  travel  differs  fron  off- 
peak  hour  travel  and  fron  weekend  and  holiday  peaks.   Failure 
to  see  these  differences  and  to  plan  and  operate  the  trans- 
portation syster.  as  a  unifiea  whole,  has  resulted  in  wasteful 
use  of  facilities  and  poor  service.   Along  high-aensity 
routes  close  to  city  centers,  railroads  serve  best  the  p«ak- 
hour  hoce-to-work  travel.   They  should  be  nodernized  and 
expanded  in  the  largest  and  oldest  cities.  For  evening, 
weekend  and  holiday,  social  and  recreational  trips  —  the 
secona  largest  traffic  volune  --  private  cars  and  buses 
offer  a  superior  service.  Railroads  are  futile  in  the 
sparse  and  scattered  suburbs.  There,  flexible  and  cheap  bus 
transportation  nust  conplecent  and  suppleaent  the  universally 
used  private  car, 

Owen  advocates  integration  of  all  transportation  facilities 
(including  transit  and  cocnuter  lines,  taxi  operations, 
expressways,  highways,  streets,  parking  and  terninal  stations, 
and  traffic  engir.eering  schools)  into  one  self  supporting 
systen  under  a  single  metropolitan  adninistration  that  would 
set  unifom  standards  for  the  entire  geographical  area.  Three 
steps,  he  thinks,  are  needed  to  achieve  this:   (1)  granting 
cities  a  fair  share  of  state-controlled  highway  revenues; 
(2)  a  ''scientific  pricing  of  transportation  services"  to 
naxinize  revenues  for  a  continuous  upgrading  of  facilities; 
and  (3)  pooling  of  transportation  revenues  to  support  high 
standards  of  service  in  the  entire  transportation  systen. 

But  such  integration,  he  cautions,  can  only  begin  the  task. 
To  achieve  high  standards  of  urban  nobility  it  will  be 
necessary  to  control  the  denaud  for  transportation  as  well. 
Urban  cora.iunities  nust  be  replanned  and  rebuilt  to  nininize 
needless  transportation.  The  present  chaotic  land  uses 
crowd  too  nany  people  into  too  little  space.  Economic 
activities  and  people  should  be  dispersed  and  land  uses  so 
planned  as  to  enable  people  to  live  r>nd  work  in  the  sane 
areas,  either  close-in  or  on  the  periphery.  Good  transport- 
ation depends  on  rationally  and  comprehensively  planned 
connunities . 

Owen  appends  tv7enty-three  statistical  tables  gernaae  to  his 
subject  and  thesis. 
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Blucenfeld,  Hans.   "Experinents  in  Transportation  --  for  What?" 

Planning  1965:   Yearbook  of  the  Anerican  Society  of  Planning 
Officials,  pp.  240-246.   (Also  in  the  author's  The  Modern 
Metropolis:   Its  Origins,  Growth,  Characteristics  and  Planning. 
Selected  Essays,   pp.  113-121.   The  M. I.T.  Press,  1967). 

Blunenfeld  discusses  the  goals  of  transportation  and  the 
criteria  by  which  the  value  of  its  r::odes  nay  be  judged. 

Transportation  ains  to  produce  a  freedon  of  choice  in  novenent 
between  points  of  origin  and  destination  by  saving  either 
travel  tine  or  distance.   Therefore,  "land  use  planning  and 
transportation  planning  are  conplenentary." 

Two  opposing  views  clash  in  the  debate  on  the  future  of  netro- 
politan  development.   One  regards  urban  land  as  a  scarce 
public  resource,  advocates  limitation  of  the  urban  periphery, 
urges  a  floor  for  residential  densities,  and  renounces  the 
naxinun  use  of  transportation  technology.   The  other  foresees 
and  accepts  the  "spread  city"  and  claims  "that  spatial  re- 
lations —  and  hence  land-use  planning  —  are  becoming 
irrelevant. '  Blumenfeld  affirms  the  first. 

Looking  ahead,  the  author: 

1.  Expects  foreseeable  advances  in  communications  (closed- 
circuit  TV,  long-distance  computer  control  of  autcoated 
plants)  to  replace  some  movement  but  not  change  "the 
desire  for  doing  business  face-to- face"  in  central 
business  districts. 

2.  Discusses  some  possible  changes  in  future  intra-city 
transportation:  noving  energy  and  heat  (electricity, 
hot  water,  steam)  by  wire  and  pipe  instead  of  their 
sources  (coal  and  oil)  by  truck,  disposal  of  shreaded 
refuse  through  pipes,  and  shipping  packages  via  pneumatic 
tubes. 

3.  Identifies  the  problem  of  moving  persons  by  public  trans- 
portation:  rather  than  increase  speed,  "make  the  total 
time  from  origin  to  destination  competitive  with  that 
achieved  by  the  door-to-door  movement  of  the  private 
automobile,'' 

4.  Discusses  the  difficulties  public  transportation  faces  in 
its  competition  with  the  car:   stops  and  starts,  getting 
to  and  from,  stops,  moving  people  from  low-density  areas  to 
dispersed  nonresidential  destinations, 

4.   Reviews  various  proposed  transportation  solutions  and 
shows  their  limitations. 

The  author  sees  no  clear  answer  to  the  present  transportation 
problems  in  the  modern  metropolis. 
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Richards,  Brian,   New  Movement  in  Cities,   New  York:   Reinhold 

Publishing  Corporation,  1966.   95pp.   Profusely  illustrated. 
Photos,  Drawings,   Plans.   Diasrar.s, 

Richards  reviews  transportation  E:ethods  proposed  over  the  last 
100  years.   He  discusses  their  possible  use  today,  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  conparative  capacities,  and 
costs. 

The  future  forns  of  urban  areas,  he  notes,  are  being  shaped 
by  the  basic  transport  assunptions  governnent,  developers, 
and  planners  nake  today.   The  riajor  role  assigned  to  the  use 
of  private  cars  is  especially  crucial.   Fully  notorized  yet 
liveable  cities  are  possible,  and  vjhere  a  country's  econotay 
is  tied  to  the  i.iotor  industry  they  nay  be  inevitable.   But 
they  will  be  costly,  spread  out,  and  nust  allot  nuch  land  to 
roads  and  garages.   A  balance  can  be  struck,  hov;ever,  between 
public  and  private  transport  --  a  more  valid  solution  in 
densely  populated  areas, 

Richards  cites  the  aesign  and  organization  difficulties  of 
integrating  high-speed  long-distance  with  local  transport 
systens  in  various  urban  situations.   In  today's  cities,  he 
states,  the  greatest  transport  problen  is  noving  nore  people 
over  short  distances  to  easily  accessible  destinations, 
continuously  and  conveniently. 

In  the  public's  interests  as  well  as  their  own,  the  author 
believes,  conxiercial  property  oimers  should  be  nade  to  cede 
needed  rights-of-way  through  their  land  and  buildings. 

Ritter,  Paul.   Planning  for  Man  and  Motor.   Oxford:   Perganon  Press, 
Ltd.,  1964.   384pp.   Profusely  illustrated.   Photos.   Plans. 
Maps.   Drawings.   Sketches.   Diagrans,   Tables.   Charts, 
Extensive  bibliography, 

A   conprehensive  and  systenatic  survey  of  traffic  separation 
in  17  British  nev7  tovms ,  33  urban  renewal  areas,  and  46 
residential  areas  in  20  different  countries.  The  book  offers 
traffic  planning  principles  as  it  analyzes  the  nature  and  needs 
of  nan  and  vehicle.   Ritter  considers  the  physical,  ecological, 
sociological,  and  psychological  aspects  of  the  nan-car 
relationship  and  urges  a  rational  arrangecent  of  vehicular 
and  pedestrian  aovenent. 

Anong  the  authors  connents: 

1.  Planners  overstress  the  need  for  privacy  in  residential 
areas.   Finding  privacy  is  nore  a  problea  within  the  hone. 
Within  the  connunity  it  is  far  core  inportant  to  plan  for 
social  contact  and  cooperation,  for  on  the  ability  to 
cooperate  depends  the  further  developnent  of  nan. 
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2.  The  autonobile  age  denands  selective  and  rational  use  of 
cars  in  harnony  with  the  needs  of  nan,  and  a  wide  citizen 
involvement  in  planning  and  in  controlling  the  hunan 
environment.   The  needs  and  functions  of  nan  and  notor 
nust  be  assessed  in  the  context  of  each  environment. 

3.  The  key  to  planning  in  existing  urban  areas  lies  in  pro- 
viding nore  and  better  public  transport  systens  such  as 
separate  roads  for  buses,  self -guided  bus  trains,  and 
nonorails. 

4.  In  the  century  of  the  coonon  nan,  planning  nust  benefit 
all.   It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  an  affluent  society 
spen^  ever  nore,  per  person,  on  hunan  environnent  and 
welfare. 

5.  Sociology  cannot  adequately  guide  planning  for  a  good 
environnent  for  it  "excludes  value  judgnents  and  there- 
fore also  reconnendations  for  design.,..   The  scientific 
nethod  linits  itself  unnecessarily  to  the  isolation  of 
factors  and  their  analysis  (and  excludes)  the  subjective 
elenent  of  the  experimenter. "  Planning  the  hunan  environ- 
ment requires  social  experiment  and  the  aynanic  participation 
of  the  experimenters.  "The  theory. . .that  people  ought 

not  to  know  that  they  are  part  of  an  experiment,  is 
pathetically  ineffective  and  dangerous ... (their)  very 
awareness  is  a  powerful  aid  to  success."  The  planner 
nust  desire  and  strive  for  the  good  environment  he  is 
planning  with  all  his  being.   "It  takes  the  whole  man... 
not  only  the  objective  philosopher  in  each  of  us,  to 
take  properly  into  consideration  functional  and  ethical 
implications,  imagination,  aspirations," 

Snerk,  George  M.   Urban  Transportation:   The  Federal  Role. 
Bloonington,  Indiana:   Indiana  University  Press,  1965. 
336pp.  Tables.  Charts.  Selecte^  bibliography. 

The  V7ork  suns  up  and  analyzes  for  the  general  reader  the 
causes  and  possible  solutions  of  the  varied  problems  of 
urban  transportation,  and  examines  the  role  the  federal 
government  has  played  in  this  field. 

The  author  first  traces  the  roots  of  urban  transportation 
problem.s;  examines  the  affect  of  transportation  development 
on  the  growth  an^  forms  of  cities;  explains  how  changed 
patterns  of  urban  living,  increasing  dependence  on  the  private 
car,  and  the  decline  of  public  transportation  led  to  the 
current  urban  transportation  troubles;  and  critically 
analyzes  the  personal,  social,  and  economic  costs  of  traf- 
fic congestion.  He  then  discusses  the  role  of  local,  state 
and  federal  governments  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  federal 
aids-  explains  the  various  possible  solutions  such  as 
alternative  nodes  of  transportation,  traffic  regulatory 
systems,  the  development  of  new  urban  centers,  pricing  schem.es, 
subsidies  and  free  transportation,  and  the  utility  of  cost- 
benefit  analysis  in  transportation  planning.   He  finally  sug- 
gests a  tentative  program,  of  federal  remedial  action  toward 
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achieving  coordination  of  local,  state  and  federal  resources 
in  facing  and  solving  the  urban  transportation  problen. 

Owen,  Wilfred.   Strate-iy  for  Mobility.  Uashington,  D.C.:   The 

Brookings  Institution,  1964.  249pp.  Tables.   Bibliography, 

A  study  of  transport  (rail,  highv<ray,  air,  water  and  pipeline) 
and  its  role  in  the  total  environnent  of  developing  countries 
and  regions.   It  ains  to  help  guide  the  allocation  of  resources 
in  energing  econonies,  shed  light  on  scientific  and  techn- 
ological possibilities  in  solving  transport  problens,  and 
deternine  effective  neans  of  inplenenting  transport  programs . 
The  priiiCipal  questions  Owen  considers  are  "how  transport  in- 
fluences development,  how  the  obstacles  inposed  by  poor 
transport  can  be  reduced,  and  hov;  improved  transport  can 
further  economic,  social  and  cultural  ends." 

.^  Sone  of  Owen's  observations: 

1.  Transport  affects  every  aspect  of  econonic  and  social 
developnent.   The  poverty  of  underdeveloped  areas  is 
related  to  their  lack  of  nobility. 

2.  The  transport  systens  in  nost  un,^eveloped  countries  were 
"deliberately  designed  (by  colonial  powers)  to  ceet 
□ilitary  requirenents  and  to  foster  export... (of  raw 
materials.   They)  tapped  the  hinterlands,  converged  on 
the  principal  ports,  and  avoided  connections  with  other 
countries.   Today  these  railways  often  prove  ill-suited 

to  the  needs  of  both  internal  and  regional  development.... 
Different  gauges  adopted...  to  discourage  trade  among 
rival  states  result  in  high  costs,  transshipment  delays, 
and  frustration  of  potential  economic  integration  with 
neighboring  countries." 

3.  The  importance  of  transport  "is  derived  from  other 
(economic)  goals  it  is  designed  to  serve.  Transport  is 
not  a  separate  sector  of  the  economy,  but  a  web  of 
communications  that  joins  other  sectors  together." 

Reviewing  the  100-year  old  history  of  transport  in  the  United 
States,  France  and  Germany,  Ox^en  perceives  five  overlapping 
stages  of  development  in  which  advances  in  transport  and 
standards  of  living  are  related:   (1)  primitive  transport, 
(2)  development  of  turnpikes  and  canals,  (3)  mechanization 
and  industrialization  (steamships  and  railways),  (4) 
motorization  (trucks,  buses,  automobiles  and  networks  of 
all-weather  roads),  (5)  air  transport  --  the  conquest  of 
distance.   The  developing  countries,  he  believes,  having 
access  to  advanced  technology  and  i-esort  to  national  planning, 
could  speed  the  slow  evolution  in  transport  improvement  the 
advanced  countries  had  endured. 
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Exanining  transport  planning  problems,  0\ren  urges  rational 
planning  of  transport  within  the  total  context  of  national 
and  regional  econonic  and  social  goals.   "It  is  inpractical 
to  lay  out  a  program  for  transport,"  says  he,  "unless 
econonic  trends  and  objectives  are  known  and  translated  into 
transport  deuand.   Then  the  atteiipt  can  be  nade  to  determine 
how  nuch  transport  is  called  for,  where  it  is  needed,  and 
what  kind  it  should  be." 

The  author  analyzes  the  effects  of  poor  and  good  transport; 
describes  modern  transport  means;  advises  on  their  proper  use 
under  different  historical,  political,  topographic,  resource, 
and  econonic  development  conditions;  and  indicates  science 
and  technology  potentials  and  the  importance  of  research, 
invention  and  experimentation. 

Owen  shows  V7hy  underdeveloped  nations  "need  help  from  the 
outside,"  He  appraises  western  (chiefly  United  States) 
foreign  aid,  notes  that  its  "vision  and  wisdom... has  been 
less  than  spectular,"  warns  that  "the  rich  as  well  as  the 
poor  countries  have  a  stake  in  the  results,"  and  advocates 
international  aid  under  Unite:.  Nations  sponsorship. 

The  appended  sixteen  tables  cite  statistics  on  highway 
expenditures,  motor  vehicles,  freight  and  passenger  traffic, 
planned  transport  investment,  railways,  and  transport 
financing  in  many  countries. 

Wheeler,  George  Shaw.   "The  Crisis  in  Transport."  Political 
Affairs,  Vol.  XLIV,  No.  7,  1965,  pp.  20-34. 

The  severe  urban  transport  problems  in  the  United  States, 
thinks  Wheeler,  threaten  its  economy  and  cultural  life. 
The  roots  of  these  problems  "lie  in  the  inherent  chara- 
cteristics of  the  automobile  and  the  archaic  operation  of 
the  capitalist  economy.   The  conflict  between  the  increasingly 
social  character  of  transport. . .and  its  private  ownership" 
is  the  major  cause  of  central-city  decay  and  of  the  waste- 
ful low-density  sprawl  of  metropolitan  populations  over 
racially  segregated  and  culturally  dull  communities. 

The  popularity  of  the  private  car  boosted  highway-related 
industries  and  created  politically  powerful  entrepreneurs 
who  succeeded  in  orienting  government  urban  policy  to  favor 
the  auto  at  the  expense  of  public  transport  and  low-density 
snail-house  over  high-density  apartment-house  development. 
The  resulting  urban  problems  raised  pressures  in  metropolitan 
areas  for  high-rise  housing  and  revival  of  rapid  transit 
systems.   Nov?,  hovjever,  it  will  be  far  more  costly  and  less 
efficient  to  alter  the  haphazard  individualistic  metropolitan 
pattern  the  automobile  has  created  "with  a  better  balance 
of  social  transport  than  if  there  had  been  an  emphasis  on 
social  needs  as  the  city  developed." 
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Transportation  refor-is,  however,  cannot,  by  themselves, 
assure  the  econouic  and  cultural  developnent  of  a  netropolis 
as  long  as  ."nany  of  the  nost  essential  decisions  renain  V7ith 
the  private  entrepreneurs,  and  these  can  often  find  their 
highest  profit  by  ignoring  social  needs." 

VJheeler  concludes  that  '"  conprehensive  planning  '  and 
rational  use  of  resources  can  take  place  only  when  they  are 
socially  owned  and  operated. ..under  capitalisa  it  is  the 
function  of  the  narket  to  nake  such  allocations.   (But  the 
narket  fails  to  make  then)  in  a  nanner  that  is  rational 
fron  the  social  point  of  view  because  of  the  sharp  contrad- 
ictions betv7een  the  private  interests  of  the  capitalists 
and... social  goals.  The  failure  to  recognize  this  conflict 
lies  at  the  basis  of  zaich   of  the  confusion  and  frustration 
of  those  who  deal  v;ith  city  transport  in  the  United  States 
today." 
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A  short  review  and  analysis  of  technological  progress  in 
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A  collection  of  published  statenents  on  urban  highways. 

Hoover,  Edgar  M,   "1-Iotor  Metropolis:   Sone  Observations  on  Urban 
Transportation  in  /icerica."  The  Journal  of  Industrial 
Econcnics,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  3,  June  1965,  pp.  177-192. 

Discusses  the  interrelation  between  the  mass  use  of  private 
cars  and  netropolitan  sprawl. 

Labatut,  Jean  and  Lane  (Editors).   Hi^hxvays  in  Our  National  Life: 
A  Synposiun.   Princeton,  New  Jersey:   Princeton  University 
Press,  1950.  506pp.   Illustrated.  Photos,  Drawings. 
Maps.   Tables,   Bibliography. 

Forty-four  essays  by  highv/ay  experts  on:    highway  history; 
its  conte.Tporary  forns,  functions,  and  social,  econonic,  and 
legal  aspects;  the  techniques  and  art  of  highway  design 
and  operation. 

Martin,  Brian  V.,  Frederick  W.  Meimott,  and  Alexander  J.  Bone. 
Principles  and  Techniques  of  Predicting  Future  Denand  for 
Urban  Area  Transportation.  Canbridge,  Massachusetts:   The 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  Press,  1965.  214pp. 

A  textbook.  Treats  transportation  planning  as  a  total  process 
integrating  the  interacting  elenents  of  the  urban  environnent. 

Ogburn,  W.  F.   "Inventions  of  Local  Transportation  and  the  Pattern 
of  Cities."  Social  Forces,  Vol.  24,  No.  4,  May  1946,  pp.  373- 
379. 

Considers  the  decentralizing  influence  of  transportation  on 
cities  and  its  significance  to  hucan  ecology  in  the  atonic 
age. 
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Pell,  Claiborne.   Ife'^.alopolis  Unbound:   The  Supercity  and  the 

Transportation  of  Tonorrow.   Nev7  York:   Frederick  /■».  Praeger, 
1966.   233pp.   Illustrated.   Photos.   Bibliography. 

A  politician's  view  of  transportation  probleos.  Deals  nainly 
with  intercity  railroad  transportation  and  with  federal 
railroad  legislation. 

Snerk,  George  M.  (Editor).   Readings  in  Urban  Transportation. 
BloOnington,  Indiana:   Indiana  University  Press,  1968. 
336pp.  Tables.  Cliarts. 

Discusses  sone  reasons  and  sone  proposed  solutions  to  the 
urban  transportation  problens. 

United  States  Departcent  of  Transportation,  Federal  Highway  Adni- 
nistration.  The  Freeways  in  the  Citv.  U.  S.  Govemr.ent 
Printing  Office,  1968.   141pp.  Profusely  illustrated. 
Photos,  Drav/ings.   Specific  recoor-enaations  for  planning, 
locating,  designing, and  building  highways  through  and  betv/een 
cities. 

Wolfe,  Roy  I.   Transportation  and  Politics.   Princeton,  New  Jersey: 
D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  Inc.,  1963.   136pp.  Maps.   Bibliography. 

A  geographer's  discussion  of  transportation  principles  in 
historical  perspective.  Deconstrates  the  problens  that 
sophisticated  transportation  systems  create  for  the 
prinitive  political  systens  of  noderh  states. 
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